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The following Letters were originally published in the Boston 
Daily Adveetisee; and were occasioned by a review, in the 
Cheistian Examinee for July, 1836, of the Report of the French 
Commissioners, who were in this country two or three years since, 
for the purpose of examining the Systems of Prison Discipline 
prevalent in the United States. 

These Commissioners expressed their decided ppinion in favor 
of the Pennsylvania system ; but the writer in the Examiner 
attempts to show, that this opinion is founilied in error or mis- 
apprehension, and that, ia fact, the J^ew York system has decided 
advantages, and should be the model, in preference, at all events, 
to the Eastern Penitentiary in Philadelphia. 

To confirm the opinion of the French Commissioners, and others 
whose views coincide with theirs, and to place in their true light, 
the objections raised by the Examiner, is the humble object of the 
Letters. If the real interests of the prisoner and the government 
are secured, in the highest practical degree, the design of these 
Letters will be answered, whatever society, party or system may 
finally prevaiL 



PENITENTIARY DISCIPLINE. 



LETTER I. 

To the Editor of the Boston Daily Advertiser : 

Sir — In the July number of the Christian Examinery 
which came into my possession two or three weeks since, 
there is a notice of Dr. Lieber^s translation of the report 
made by Messrs. Beaumont and De Tocqueville upon the 
Penitentiary System of the United States, and its application 
to France. The chief object of the writer evidently is, to 
show that these gentlemen are in error respecting the relative 
merits of the two systems of discipline, now prevalent in this 
country. He reverses their judgment ; and in his zeal to 
convert others to the same strong predilection for the Auburn 
system, as it is called, he has (undesignedly we trust) done 
injustice to the friends of the Pennsylvania system. So 
far as any impression at all is made by that article, unfa- 
vorable to the latter system, it is, as I think I can show, 
essentially erroneous. 

If the good people of Massachusetts and its vicinity are 
sufficiently interested in the subject to hear the objections to 
the Pennsylvania system, it is presumed they are equally 
ready to hear a defence of it ; and inasmuch as the subject 
involves some of the most important interests of society sit 
large, it cannot be too carefully investigated. 
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It is not the purpose of these letters to exhibit the pecu- 
liarities of either of the systems to which the article in the 
Examiner refers — Suffice it to say that the principal dis- 
tinction between them is^ that on the Pennsylvania plan the 
prisoners labor as well as lodge in solitude, while the Auburn 
system permits them to associate for labor, though under the 
strictest non-intercourse that is practicable. The Penn- 
sylvania system occupies the middle ground between unem- 
ployed solitude, and associated labor. We shall attempt to 
show that this medium principle, which is fully applied in 
this country only at the Eastern Penitentiary in Phila- 
delphia, is decidedly superior, as the basis of a system, to 
that adopted at Auburn, and that the objections to the 
former, so far as any exist, are founded in views which 
ought never to govern an intelligent. Christian community. 

The writer in the Examiner sets out with an inquiry into 
the design of punishment ; and readily admits that it is not 
only to prevent crime but to reform the criminal. To effect 
both purposes he proposes " to bring the prisoner into a 
sound state of body, by wholesome diet, pure air, sufficient 
clothing, hard but not oppressive labor, and personal clean- 
liness. Then he would have all communications cf evil cut 
off, and all of good opened, and continue this course of 
treatment for a series of years, or until the design is ac- 
complished." 

This course he thinks has been tried already, and he 
states the result. He tells us of some whose "characters 
have improved " — of others who have been " greatly bene- 
fited — of " not a few who have been purified and ele- 
vated from vice, poverty and ignorance, to respectability, 
comfort and knowledge ; " and he asserts, that even the 
most obdurate have " acquired habits of great value to 
themselves and others;" and over and above all this, the 
prisoner has been made not only to support himself, but to 
contribute something to the revenue of the Commonwealth. 
" Would it not be chimerical," he asks, " to expect any 
thing better than this ? " 
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No one at all acquainted with the Pennsylvania system 
will deny that in all these respects, except the last, it has 
accomplished as much for its subjects, to say the least, as the 
Auburn. Its friends contend that it can do— nay, that it has 
done much more. Whether it is in fact a public burden or 
a source of revenue, we shall inquire in due time. 

Among those who give this preeminence to the Pennsyl- 
vania system^ are the French Commissioners who were just 
now named. They were here in 183 J, two years after the 
Eastern Penitentiary in Philadelphia was established, and 
when but few prisoners, comparatively, had been or were 
under its discipline. 

Who were Messrs. B. and De T., and what were their 
qualifications for the important service which brought them to 
our shores ? Why, the most unfit men for such a mission in 
the whole kingdom, according to the Examiner. He assures 
us that they knew nothing of similar institutions in their own 
country j and though they were very good-natured and well- 
meaning gentlemen, yet they were much given to theories ; 
and it is rather uncourteously said, that a little more wisdom 
and practical knowledge would not have been superfluous^ 
" Still," says the Examiner, " they came to the subject with 
an air of freshness which is* perhaps no injury to the un- 
prejudiced fairness of their views." 

Fitted or unfitted for their responsible agency, Messrs. B, 
and De T. express to their government and country their 
unqualified preference for the Pennsylvania system — and 
they specify the peculiar features of that system, viz : — ^the 
absolute solitude of every individual confined ; or at least 
his absolute separation from every other prisoner — as a 
decided improvement on the Auburn system. 

The grounds of this opinion, so discreditable to the 
judgment of the commissioners, and withal so contrary to 
the views of the writer in the Examiner^ are stated and 
maintained at length in their report ; and the Examiner 
undertakes to show that however just their opinions, and 
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however great the advantages they ascribe to the Pennsyl- 
vania system, those advantages cost too much, and are more 
than counterbalanced by objections. 

The first, and, as the writer admits, the most important of 
these objections is, " the impossibility of giving adequate 
religious iustruction.^^ 

Nothing can be more full and clear, than the uniform 
language of the Warden and Inspectors of the Eastern 
Penitentiary, on this subject. From year to year, they 
have urged on the Legislature of Pennsylvania, the neces- 
sity of provision for the support of a resident chaplain ; 
but the application has been steadily refused. Nor, indeed, 
would their success have availed them much, according to 
the views of the Examiner, for, such is the construction 
and principles of the Penitentiary, that the prisoners cannot 
be assembled for common instruction, either in the Chapel 
or Sabbath School. Whatever teaching they have, must be 
communicated to them, one by one, or in each range of 
cells, containing thirty-six, or at most, seventy-two prisoners, 
in each of which ranges a sermon must be preached. Of 
course, by the plain principles of arithmetic, one minister 
must preach ten sermons — to seven hundred persons, or ten 
chaplains must be employed. To sermons so preached, the 
prisoner may listen, or not, as he pleases, and the preacher 
must labor under the prodigious embarrassment of address- 
ing an invisible assembly. Hence the Examiner involves 
the' Philadelphia Penitentiary in one of three inextricable 
difBcuhies — either an officiating clergyman must be em- 
ployed for each corridor or range of cells :— or the system 
of perpetual seclusion must be abandoned, and the prisoners 
assembled in chapel : or religious instruction cannot enter 
into the discipline of the prison. 

As this is a cardinal point in our inquiries, we shall ask 
indulgence while we examine it somewhat in detail. 

That religious principle is essential to permanent reforma- 
tion of character, is generally (perhaps universally) con- 
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ceded. Unless the fear of God and a sense of future 
accountability furnish an habitual and efficient restraint upon 
a man's corrupt propensities, he is never safe, whatever 
may be the value of his integrity to his own interest, or to 
those whose character and happiness are inseparably con- 
nected with his own. The melancholy proofs of this, 
which have multiplied so fearfully in this country within 
a few years, cannot soon be forgotten. We are aware 
that men who professed to be the subjects of this restrain- 
ing influence, are among the fallen ; but they generally 
admit that they were self-deceived, and confess with shame 
the hypocritical part they have played before the world. 
The multitude of cases in which a man, under this salutary 
influence, has maintained his integrity against the most 
violent assaults, are not blazed abroad — but when one of 
many thousands falls in the conflict, his defeat and shame 
are published from the housetops. 

We have never known an instance in which a man has 
been condemned to the penitentiary, who would intelligently 
claim a Christian character. We do not say that no such 
cases exist ; but there is usually a long course of precedent 
delinquency and transgression, and a slow and steady pro- 
gress towards that degree of depravity which is marked 
by some heinous crime. 

A passionate man may commit a capital offence, but 
wHl^it be found that he ordinarily restrained his passions, 
and that he carefully avoided all known causes of ex- 
citement f If this was not his habit of life, we should 
require very strong evidence to satisfy us that he was a 
Christian. 

The subjects of penitentiary discipline then, we suppose 
to be usually, if not always, irreligious men. — They have 
not been accustomed to religious society, habits or ob- 
servances. Upon this subject, (more perhaps than on any 
other,) they are ignorant and strongly prejudiced. Most of 
them regard a profession of religion as a proof of weakness 
2 
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or hypocrisy ; and if, here and there, one solitary individual 
is found who received religious instruction in his childhood 
or yquth, it was often so injudiciously imparted as to leave 
no good impression, if it did not add materially to the 
strong aversion that is naturally felt to the whole subject. 

What have these poor, degraded culprits seen of religion ? 
Scarcely any thing to recommend it. Their intercourse 
has been with scoffers and blasphemers of the lowest and 
most licentious class. The splendid temples of Christian 
worship and the well-paid priests that minister at their 
altars — they regard as among the contrivances of men to 
secure a good living or to keep up appearances. The 
minister, they know, preaches his sermons, marries some 
and buries others, and performs certain other services for 
which he is paid a valuable consideration in dollars and 
cents. If in addition to this he obtains an honorable title, 
and is much talked of in the papers and much sought after 
by the gaping multitude, so much the better. 

But our prisoner^ have no seats in the great congrega- 
tion. They are not found at wisdom's gates — and who 
seeks them in the place of their wanderings and revellings? 
The minister preaches, according to contract, to those who 
will come together at an appointed time and place to hear 
him ; but how seldom is he found, like his Master, mingling 
familiarly with all classes of people ; entering, intimately, 
into all their views and feelings, and always approaching 
them with a kindness and sympathy which can be neither 
overlooked, nor mistaken? How rarely is the infatuated 
man who is preparing himself for the discipline of a pen- 
itentiary, made the subject of interest and prayer, and 
judicious and seasonable counsel and persuasion, by the 
ministers and professed people of God? Some one may 
leave a tract at his house, or shop, the very mode of doing 
which, he construes into evidence, that the distributer is 
afraid or ashamed to meet the object of his pretended 
regard face to face ; and if it is a woman, he sets it down 
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at once to the score of weakness and credulity, or rejects 
her kind offices, as an officious intermeddling with the 
business of others. His landlord, or employer, or creditor, 
who is, peradventure, a prominent member of the church, 
exacts rent, or pays wages, or computes interest, as if his 
hope of salvation depended on making or saving a single 
dollar; and he sees so much of inconsistency and per- 
verseness in those who are esteemed the best and purest 
of the fraternity, that he comes, at length, to doubt whether 
religion itself is, after all, any thing more or less than the 
invention of a crafty priesthood. To confirm him in these 
views, there is poured into his ear all the current slang 
of infidels and freethinkers. Difficulties which he cannot 
solve he supposes to be insolvable; and he settles down 
at last into a fixed and reckless contempt of religion and all 
her noble and elevating and sanctifying ordinances. 

In this state of mind he commits a high-handed offence. 
After being hunted down by the officers of the law, who 
are usually prompted by a regard to reputation or a reward, 
he is taken into custody and tried. He then learns, for 
the first time, perhaps, the nature and aggravation of his 
offence, and the punishment awarded to it — and, after 
being fettered and handcuffed, he is transported to the 
penitentiary, in no very friendly humor with society, or 
any of its wholesome laws or institutions. As soon as he 
is fairly lodged in his new abode, and is no longer a freeman, 
he becomes, all at once, the subject of special interest to 
the good people who officiate as chaplain, teacher, or other 
spiritual adviser of the poor prisoners! — He feels that he 
is in the clutches of power, that resistance is impolitic, and 
the attempt to escape impracticable, — and he submits tb 
his fate in all its aspects, with a sort of virtue which is 
the offspring of necessity. 
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LETTER II. 

Sir — In a former letter, I attempted to describe the 
state of mind in which a prisoner ordinarily becomes the 
subject of penitentiary discipline — and the point to be de^ 
termined is, how this man can be most wisely and aus- 
piciously approached on the subject of religion. — The 
Examiner proposes that we should bring him out, with all 
his conlpanions, and organize them into a Sunday school, 
and then assemble them togeth^ fn the*cb5tpel for divine 
worship and let them hear the gospel preached, in due 
form, by a minister properly appointed and paid for that 
service. This course is pursued in most of our penitentiaries. 
At Sing-Sing they used to have a Sabbath school, but it 
did not continue long, for want of regular teachers. Public 
worship is attended however ; each section of the prisoners 
being headed, during the service, by an armed guard, and 
onq or more sermons being preached by a chaplain who 
receives six hundred dollars per annum for his services. 

In Auburn, (N. Y.) Wethersfield, (Ct.) Charlestown, 
(Mas$.) Columbus, (Ohio,) and elsewhere, where the 
Auburn system is adopted, the like instruction, in some 
form and to some extent, is communicated, and we are 
told of very flattering results ; but we do not hesitate to 
say that this method, as it is ordinarily pursued, is not 
adapted to the purpose; and the supposed results, when 
fairly examined, will be found to have been grossly mis- 
apprehended or greatly overrated. 
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How else shall we account for it, that the wardens 
and suhordioate officers of several of the prison^ where 
a permanent chaplain is maintained — who have abundant 
opportunity to know the views and feelings of those under 
their care — so uniformly either evade the subject or speak 
very disparagingly of the results ? Ask the superintendent 
of the Sing-Sing prison, or the sagacious and experienced 
gentleman (Capt. Lyndes) who laid the foundation of both 
Auburn and Sing-Sing, what they think of the benefits 
of a chaplaincy? They will tell you that its benefit is 
almost nominal ; that a large proportion of the men are 
versed in the elementary principles and doctrines of Chris- 
tianity as they have received them from the mouths of 
infidels and scoffers. Their vain philosophy is known per- 
haps only to their most intimate companions, and is not 
and cannot be exposed and refuted by the ordinary services 
«of the Sabbath. Indeed it can be successfully treated only 
where the parties fire on an equal footing as it respects 
question and answer. The attendance of the prisoners oa 
these services is compulsory. They know the preacher 
is laboring in his appropriate calling and for his daily 
bread, and though the vocation may be as honest as any 
other, it entitles him to no more consideration, in their view, 
than they themselves deserve. 

Besides all this, they are a defeated party. They have 
committed an outrage upon society. They have chosen 
to, gratify their own passions or appetites at the expense 
of the rights of others — and the laws of the community 
require their punishment. They come to the penitentiary 
at war with society, and often with a secret resolution of 
revenge. They are forthwith put under the brutal, restraint 
of the lash, and they go to worship as they do to work, 
with a sort of surly submission to their fate, like a bullock 
drawn up to the ring of the slaughter-house. 

Surely it needs no argument to prove, that it is perfectly 
irrational to give such men a seat in the sanctuary, and 
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preach to them upon the attributes of a Being, in whose 
existence they have no belief, or on the doctrines of the 
Bible, which they regard as the invention of men, or upon 
the duties which they have neither the disposition nor the 
opportunity to discharge while they remain in bondage. 

How much better would it be, if an intelligent man, con- 
versant with each prisoner's particular history, temperament 
and views, and familiar enough with their general character 
to save him from imposition, could be found so far under the 
influence of the constraining love of Christ, as to go into the 
lonely cell of the prisoner and sit down with him at his 
work, or in his hours of retirement (as he may do at any 
time on the Pennsylvania system) ; and, after gaining his 
confidence and respect, gradually unfold the design of his 
visit and invite him to a free and unrestrained expression of 
his sentiments. Let these visits be repeated as frequently 
as circumstances may indicate to be profitable. Let the 
prisoner see and feel and know that his own interest is 
sought — that no selfish or sinister consideration can be sup- 
posed to have prompted the visit, and that the visiter is 
honest, independent and intelligent on the subject about 
which he converses ; and we will pledge ourselves that 
results would soon be seen, far above and beyond all that 
have ever yet been known or contemplated from the ordinary 
system of religious instruction in our penitentiaries : and the 
nearer we approach to this mode of operation, the more 
obvious and valuable will be the point of our labor. All 
this view of the case, however, is on the supposition of voU 
untary effort. We do not object to a permanent, paid 
chaplain in our prisons ; yet we are inclined to believe, that 
as the duties pertaining to it are ordinarily performed, it may 
safely be regarded as an office of subordinate importance. 

The blessings of the stated ministrations of the gospel to 
communities cannot be overrated. They are unutterably 
important. Their benign influence is felt both directly and 
indirectly, in every department, relation and condition of 
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society. But would it be so, if all attendance upon such 
ministrations were compulsory ? If the worshipper felt that 
every motion of the body and its members, was noted by a 
lynx-eyed ofBcer, with his musket, or dirk, or cat-o'-nine- 
tails ready to use whenever his despotic will should decree 
the uge of either of them — ^Would our places of worship be 
full ? Would a stated ministry be maintained a single 
twelvemonth ? To raise the question, is to answer it. 

The truth is that prisoners, ordinarily, submit to hear a 
sermon on Sunday, with just about the same feeling with 
which they follow each other in a lock-step ^o their cells or 
their work ; or comply with any other part of the discipline 
which they are sentenced to suffer. 

Ask the gentlemen to whom we just now referred — Mr* 
Wiltsie, who superintends the Sing-Sing prison at Mount 
-Pleasant, and Capt. Lyndes, who commenced that estab- , 
lishment in an open field, with a detachment of Auburn 
prisoners as his laborers, and whose opportunities to know 
the views and habits of such men, few have enjoyed. These 
gentlemen, and many others within the circle of our ac- 
quaintance, will admit, that when the principles of the 
gospel are brought to bear fairly on the character of a 
wicked man, (in prison or out of it,) a foundation for reform 
is secured, in which we may safely confide. But they say, 
in the same breath, that he who is employed to enforce 
these principles, and explain them, must possess far more 
than ordinary acquaintance with the workings of human 
depravity; — must know well the ground he occupies, and 
must be wise to win the confidence of those he would teach. 
They will say, that to send a man among them to preach his 
two sermons a week, or to ply the prisoners with common- 
place exhortations to believe and obey what they contemn 
and hate; or to send to them men of ordinary attainments 
in piety and rehgious knowledge, is worse than useless. 
Whatever pretensions may be made, and however deep and 
general may be the momentary excitement which it is easy 
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to produce in such ignorant and unoccupied minds, there 
wiil be found few, if any, permanent, radical changes of 
character. The directors of the new Ohio penitentiary at 
Columbus, in urging upon the legislature the appointment of 
a permanent chaplain, speak of his labors out of the desk, 
as fully equal in ihiportance to those in it. " By visiting the 
prisoner in the solitude of 'his cell; making himself ac- 
quainted with the structure of his mind, his train of thought, 
his peculiar propensities, and the degree of moral culture he 
has heretofore received, he would do more towards the 
reformation of the prisoner than by his sermons on the 
Sabbath. In this way he would sometimes find a secret 
avenue to the heart, through which wholesome counsel and 
instruction could be conveyed to a prisoner, upon whom a 
sermon addressed to the multitude would take no effect." * 

We should be glad to know when the opportunities for 
such intercourse occur under the Auburn system, in its best 
modifications. We have asked the wardens of three of the 
most important of them, and they admit that they occur only 
at the close of the day, after the prisoner has laid down to 
rest from his severe labor, and on the Sabbath, when the 
exercises of the chapel, if adapted to their circumstances, 
would be abundant oral instruction for the day. In regard 
to the Auburn prison, we have the testimony of a most 
intelligent and unimpeachable witness, who was on the spot 
about two years since, and who thus speaks : 

" The moral improvement of the convicts has never been 
adequately appreciated. For. some time after the present 
plans were in operation, there was no chaplain ; and re- 
ligious instruction was considered unfavorable to the main- 
tenance of discipline. At present, a school is held on 
Sunday morning, for about two hours, for the purpose of 
teaching a select number of the most ignorant to read. 
Divine service is then performed before all the prisoners; 
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after which they are confined in their cells for the remainder 
of the day. In the afternoon the chaplain visits a few 
of the cells, this being the only part of the week in which 
he can confer individually with the prisoners. If such 
private interviews with the prisoners on week-days be not 
formally prohibited, (which I believe to be the case,) the 
practice of holding them is certainly not encouraged, nor 
does it prevail. The chaplain assured me, that having 
as many as 680 convicts under his charge, he could not, 
wixh every exertion,* complete the task of visiting them, 
goipg from cell to cell, under a period of three months. 
Is it reasonable to suppose, that services thus restricted, can 
make any deep impression upon hardened characters such 
as are the inmates of this prison?"* 

Under the Pennsylvania system, opportunities for the 
fullest intercourse occur without intermission, during the 
whole day, and part of the evening, all the year round. 

We maintain then, that so far as the religious im- 
provement of the prisoners or the establishment of a re- 
ligious character is concerned, very little is to be expected 
from the ordinary preaching of the gospel in prisons, in 
whatever' form the inmates may be assembled. Every 
thing in their character, situation,^ manner of attendance 
and state of mind, is decidedly unfavorable to the just 
influence of the truth ; and if these difficulties were ob- 
viated, it requires a much higher degree of intelligence, 
sagacity, and knowledge of human nature, to approach 
successfully, men of this class, than is commonly possessed 
by those to whom this service is assigned. We do not 
say there are no exceptions to this remark. 

In the view we have taken of the case, thus far, it is 
a question of little importance, comparatively, whether the 
Pennsylvania or the Auburn system affords the greatest 
facilities for the preaching of the gospel on the Sabbath ; — 
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for we maintain, that the communication of religious knowl- 
edge to men of this class by sermons and exhortations, 
is unsuited, so far as form and manner are concerned, 
to their character and circumstances ; and evea if the present 
manner were unobjectionable, still the nearer we could come 
to a system of private, personal teaching, the better ; and 
hence we regard it as a peculiar excellence of the Penn- 
sylvania system, that it permits the truth to be spoken 
to forty or even seventy individuals at once, each one of 
whom is alone. 

The simple truths of our holy religion fall on the pris- 
oner's ear in the solitude of his cell. This is the nearest 
approach that is practicable perhaps to that most successful 
and effectual of all the modes that have ever been tried — 
private, personal, oral instruction. 

In the great assembly, the tear of penitence and tl»e 
sigh of a broken heart are suppressed by the reproachful 
frown or the contemptuous sneer of others. But the pris- 
oner in his solitude feels no such restraint. His thoughts 
are undistracted by the presence of others. He will gain 
nothing by the demure look or the forced tear of the 
hypocrite, and the moment the voice of instruction dies 
upon his ear, he is alone with God, and every thing invites 
to the posture and the language of the returning prodigal. 

For ourselves, we can testify from the experience of 
many years in this particular department of religious in- 
struction, that the system of discipline adopted in the 
Eastern penitentiary in Philadelphia, is decidedly more 
favorable, on the whole, to the religious education of the 
prisoners, than that of any prison on the Auburn plan 
north of the Potomac. 

It is admitted that instruction of this kind is not constantly 
afforded at the Eastern penitentiary, and this has ever been 
a matter of regret with the Board of Inspectors, as several 
of their reports will show. But is the Auburn system 
exempt from this evil ? Have not months elapsed at Sing- 
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Sing, during which there were no regular public services 
in the chapel ? And if for any cause dependence is 
placed on casual supplies, perhaps the Eastern penitentiary- 
is as well situated to procure them as Sing-Sing or Auburn. 

The Examiner's position is very broad. " The first 
and most important defect, (he says,) in the scheme of 
constant confinement, is the impossibility of giving adequate 
religious instruction. We use these words advisedly — the 
impossibility of giving adequate religious instruction." — p. 
382. We give the very language, italics and all. " And," 
it is added, " there is probably no equal number of human 
beings in civilized communities, who stand more in need 
of religious instruction and of religious influence in every 
possible shape, than the convicts in our penitentiaries." 
We doubt very much the correctness of this* remark. We 
believe there are hundreds without the walls of our pen- 
itentiaries to one within them, who need religious instruc- 
tion and influence quite as much as the convicts, if not 
more ; and who would be a hundred fold more likely 
to profit by it. But alas ! such is the folly and short- 
sightedness of men — even of Christian men — that they 
will let the hundreds alone, until for want of religious in- 
struction and influence, they become, one by one, tenants 
of our penitentiaries; and then, forsooth, when the hope 
of benefiting them essentially, is well-nigh extinguished, 
there is a loud call for help ! help ! to instruct the poor 
ignorant convict ! 

But as to the fact. — ^The Examiner says that the Eastern 
penitentiary cannot be supplied with religious instruction 
because so few can be taught at once. Suppose only 
seventy-two prisoners are within hearing of the preacher's 
voice at one time. It is to be remembered that such 
is' the construction of the hall or corridor in which he 
speaks, as to require very little strength or exertion of 
voice — scarcely more than for animated conversation. Sup- 
pose the preacher takes two hours in the forenoon and 
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two in the afternoon, and occgpies half an hour in each 
hall. A longer time than this could not be profitably em- 
ployed, in this form, with such a class of hearers. This 
apportionment of time would enable the instructor to ad- 
dress nearly six hundred convicts every Sabbath, which 
is two hundred more than have yet been confined in the 
Eastern penitentiary — and this, with reading, meditation, 
and personal instruction, (so far as it could be afforded 
in a suitable form,) would well occupy the day. 

The writer in the Examiner certainly shows little knowl- 
edge of the usual character of convicts, when he speaks 
of judging by their countenances what effect a preacher's 
words produce in their hearts ; and he also lays great stress 
on two sermons a week — they must be nothing more nor 
less than two sermons — -just as if it was part of the gospel 
dispensation that religious instruction should be given in 
this and no other form, and that a teacher who should 
omit to take a text in due form, and prepare a sermon 
according to the approved text-books of theology, could 
expect no blessing on his labors. 

Well does a late report of the Board of Inspectors of the 
Eastern penitentiary declare, thaf " the benefits of their 
system cannot be fully and completely exhibited, without a 
systematic course of religious instruction ; " but they do 
not define what this course should be. Certainly we should 
not infer from their language that they regarded the Sabbdth 
exercises as of chief or even prominent importance. As 
early as 1832, they use this language: "Moral and re- 
ligious instruction forms one of the most important features 
of the system, and will require the faithful, unremitting, 
and undivided time of a chaplain or religious instructor, 
whose duty it shall be to pass from cell to cell; to visit 
every prisoner, frequently, every week; to remain with 
him a considerable time, teaching him his duty to his 
Creator, his country and himself; duties, which, with the 
exercises of the Sabbath, will require his residence ia 
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the penitentiary, or in its immediate neighborhood. The 
whole time of any one clergyman will certainly be required 
as soon as all the convicts of the Eastern District shall 
be confined within these walls." 

In all this we fully agree ; but when the Examiner talks 
of the necessity of assembling the prisoners in a chapel, and 
of preaching to them one or two sermons a week, as essential 
to such a course of instruction as is admitted on all hands 
to be indispensable, he shows as little knowledge of the 
character and wants of prisoners, as he does of the best 
means of improving the one and supplying the other. 
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LETTER III. 

Sir — la former letters, I have attempted to show that 
there is nothing in the Pennsylvania system of prison dis- 
cipline, which prevents or limits religious instruction ; — 
that this feature is as prominent in that system as in any 
other ; and that, in point of fact, the religious influence ex- 
erted upon the prisoners under that system, is as thorough and 
as salutary as that which is exerted under any other system. 

The fatr test to apply is this, — and we challenge its ap- 
plication in behalf of the Eastern Penitentiary, — Show the 

MEN, WHO HAVE SERVED THEIR TIME OUT UNDER EACH 

SYSTEM. Let their present condition, character and views 
be fairly ascertained. Let them say — now they are at 
liberty to say what they please — which system is best 
calculated to lead a wicked man to repent of his sins 
and seek the favor of God and the good of his fellow- 
men— that at Auburn and Sing-Sing, or that at PAtY- 
adelphia. We will cheerfully rest the matter on the issue 
of such an investigation. 

But we shall decline, on obvious principles, to receive 
the testimony of the chaplains themselves on this point; 
not because they are unworthy of confidence, but because 
they are interested witnesses. And yet, upon second thought, 
for the purposes of this investigation, we will admit both 
their competency and their credibility, to the fullest extent, 
as to any matter of fact. — Upon general and intangible 
statements we place no reliance, let who will make them. 
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Take for example the last report of the Auburn prison. 
The Inspectors say : " The report of the chaplain is an- 
nexed, and gives a flattering, and in our opinion, a correct 
account of the convicts so far as regards their disposition 
to receive religious impressions." — p. 5. And what does 
the chaplain say ? Why, that he has " never known the 
time when the convicts were so readily accessible, and so 
generally affected by the moral motives which are em- 
ployed for their reformation, as at this moment." 

"The Sabbath school presents the delightful spectacle 
of more than three hundred convict-pupils, listening with 
intense interest (?) to the instruction of about forty well- 
qualified (?) teachers from the Theological Seminary. Its 
salutary influence is distinctly perceptible in my 'intercourse 
with them, not only in the knowledge of letters and the 
religious impressions which it gives, but also in the gravity 
and decorum of their daily deportment and their con- 
scientious regard for the rules of the prison." 

Would they decline to escape if they had the oppor- 
tunity ? Would they work, as they do, from a mere sense 
of duty, the musket and cat-'o-nine-tails apart? Would 
they voluntarily attend on religious teaching and exhorta- 
tion, if they had their choice between that and a game 
of cards or nine-pins? Did they do it before they came 
there, when they were at liberty to do as they pleased ? 
and is there a reasonable probability that they will do 
it after they leave? Cannot all that the chaplain may 
truly say of them, be accounted for, at least in nine cases 
out of ten, without supposing any real, permanent influence 
from any religious source? Will not Sing-Sing show as 
much " gravity " and as much " conscientious regard to 
the rules of the prison," as Auburn ? And will the officers, 
even at Auburn, (the chaplain aside,) attribute these traits 
there to this cause? Alas! poor fellows — there are other 
and less spiritual reasons for their " gravity," and " con- 
scientious observance of rules." 
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The chaplain next tells us of the wonderful influence of 
the tracts published by the American Tract Society^ " which 
present the great principles of the gospel in their most at^ 
tractive forms, (?) and are read with the utmost avidity, (?) 
and have been found to produce in many instances the hap" 
piest effects.'*^ (?) With all our respect for the labors of the 
American Tract Society, and cheerfully testifying to the 
truth and excellence of their publications, we cannot admit 
that their tracts, as a whole, exhibit the gospel in its most 
attractive forms, to those who have not been religiously edu- 
cated. We believe no intelligent man could read their col- 
lection through without perceiving that, as a whole, they are 
wonderfully ill-adapted for the mass of the people. Milk is 
for babes— strong meat for men. Nine-tenths of the people 
in our land are babes," so far as religious knowledge is 
concerned, and nine-tenths of the matter published by the 
American Tract Society, is "strong meat." So far from 
improving in this department, it is very certain that the 
Cheap Repository Tracts of the last century were far 
superior to the tracts of our day for circulation among the 
mass of mankind. 

We do not know a single tract on the American Tract 
Society's catalogue that we could put into the hands of a 
common prisoner, (to read as the Auburn prisoners must 
read, if they read at all,) with the least expectation that it 
would be generally intelligible or useful to him. Almost 
every page would require two pages of explanation ; and 
we venture to assert that unless the prisoners at Auburn are 
an entirely distinct class of men from any we have ever 
seen, in prison, or out of it, there are very few indeed of 
them that read the American Tract Society^s tracts with the 
*^ utmost avidity " — and as to the happy effects, we wish the 
worthy chaplain had been a little more specific. Such 
effects, when stated in detail, would dwindle amazingly, we 
apprehend. Situated as prisoners generally are, the utmost 
caution should be used in placing confidence in their pro- 
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fessions, or appearances. It is high time to think they will 
stand after they have an opportunity to fall. And whenever 
the chaplain of Auburn will show us the intemperate prisoner 
who has the opportunity to drink, but abstains — ^the dishonest 
prisoner who is tempted to steal or to lie, but maintains his 
integrity — the licentious prisoner who has the means of 
gratifying his passions, but bridles them — or any prisoner 
who sees a certain way of escape, but chooses to submit to 
the full execution of the law ; when he will show us happy 
effects like these prevailing among the pupils of his Sabbath 
school, and the worshippers in his chapel, we will adjiiit all 
be claims as to the value and efficiency of his labors. Till 
then, we must regard hirp as a benevolent ipan — " hoping 
aU things," and diisppsed ^o put the be§t facjB on wha| he 
considers a good cause. 

A late English writer^ observes, that " it is la deplorable 
error to think of forcing reform ; that you cap, in the active 
seqse, reform the cpnyict. He must refokm HiMSEiiiFt 
It is our part to take care that we do not hinder hini 
by our punishments; but that on the contrary we leave 
hini to mil to amend, by qqieiing his mind an^ calling 
into activity his moral feelings — gradually bringing back 
bis self-respect, by according to him a portion of oyr 
approbation as he deserves it, and stimulating his industry 
by realizing Ip him its fiuits in a marked melioration of 
bis condition qnd improvement of his prospects; with thj? 
ultimate reward of restoration to society, furbished with 
the means of livelihood and a re-established ch^racter^ and 
not without the patronage and cpuntep^nce of the friepds 
and well-wishers of a genuine rejturn to virtue." 

Hoiyever defecttve one or two of these principles mj^y 
be, the spirit of the writer accords with eye/ry maxim pf 
sound Christian philosophy. Which of the two systems 
of prison discipline now under consideration best apcQrd^s 
wijth these views, is too obvious to admit of dpubt. 

* S^son, 

4 
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LETTER IV. 

Sir — The second objection raised by the Christian 
Examiner to the Pennsylvania system of prison discipline, is 
6n the score of health. He declares himself to be " not 
in the least satisfied," by the unequivocal testimony on this 
point which is given by the French commissioners from 
their personal examination and observation, made on the 
spot ; nor by the repeated declarations of the board of in- 
spectors, the physician, the warden and other officers of the 
penitentiary — nay, he gathers from this very circumstance, 
(viz. the fullness and explicitness of the reports on this 
subject,) very important evidence that it was a weak point, 
which they felt it important to guard with especial care. In 
attempting to do this, however, they certainly show their 
stupidity and ignorance ; for, according to the Examiner, " it 
cannot be otherwise " than that their health should be im- 
paired, (p. 384.) And at the same time, referring us to 
the shoemaker, the engraver, the artist, and the student, for 
evidence of the sad effects of confinement and sedentary 
occupation, he inquires how it must fare with the poor 
prisoner, who suffers all the evils of confinement to his 
business, without any chance of recreation, or even change 
of air. And he asks whether this bad air is as good for the 
prisoner, as wielding the stone-hammer, the spade, or the 
pickaxe in the open air ? In reply, we say, certainly it is 
not. But, pray, are none of these sedentary employments 
pursued under the Auburn system ? Are all the prisoners at 
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Auburn, Charlestown, Sing-Sing and Wethersfield, stone- 
cutters or ditchers ? The only fair comparison would be 
between the sedentary laborers under one system, and the 
sedentary laborers under the other ; and we will venture to 
say, from close personal observation, that no man can tell, 
by the appearance or general health of the individual, under 
which system he has been working. Whatever is visible or 
tangible on the subject, is at least as favorable to the Penn- 
sylvania as to the Auburn discipline. 

We are aware that this method of ascertaining the truth 
of the case will not satisfy the Examiner, for he would still 
contend, as indeed he does by anticipation, that though the 
convicts in the Eastern penitentiary may look as well and 
live as long, and die as seldom, as those at Auburn or Sing- 
Sing, yet after all, it must 6e, that the Philadelphia system 
works some secret, undefinable mischief to the physical 
nature of the convict, and thence follows, by sympathy, a 
corresponding weakness of character which will destroy the 
value of any reformation ! (Q. E. D.) This is certainly a 
very perplexing view of the case, but until the latent evil is 
ferreted out and shown to us in some less questionable shape, 
we shall hardly spend time to show, what is too evident to 
need proof, that there is in fact no such thing. 

What do we claim on behalf of the Eastern penitentiary ? 
Why, simply, that the prisoners are as healthy as any other 
prisoners, pursuing a like occupation. And is it so ? To 
prove it, they furnish an annual report of deaths at their 
prison, and the annual report of the physician, a man of 
distinguished reputation and integrity — made under the 
sanction of the warden and inspectors — from both which 
documents it clearly appears that the health of the prisoners 
has been uniformly good. And, pray, why should not tes- 
timony from such a source be regarded as conclusive i 
Have they any thing to gain or lose by the event of this ' 
experiment i Their services are gratuitous, and they are 
subject to removal at the pleasure of the government. Why 
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should the force bf their testimony be abated ifi d single 
tittle, because there is a prec;oD(^eived opinioti in the mind of 
some theorist or speculator, that thele must be some defect 
in the system, and as it can be found nowhere else, perhaps 
it is here ! But the bills of mortality show nothing coti-^ 
elusive as to this or aiiy other system. A prison, either on 
the Auburn or Petinsylvani^i plan, may occupy an unhealthy 
site. The building itself may be so constructed as to be 
unfavorable to heahh, or generative of particular diseases. 
An insufEciency of clothing by night or by day — neglecting 
id dry the garments or bed-clothes which have beeti washed J 
or to air properly the halls or cells that have been scrubbed, 
or whitewashed ; thescj and a score of similar, arid dfteii 
invisible causes, may affect injuriously, the general health of 
such an establishment. 

But if the bills of niortallty were a proper test, and 
were applied in the present controversy, it would be Very 
far from showing any thing disadvantageous to the Penn- 
sylvania systeni. We have the last reports of Auburn and 
Sing-Sing/ only, to compare with the last report of the 
Eastern penitentiary, and they show the following facts : — 

The number of deaths in the tastern penitentiary, during 
the year 1835-6, was 1 in 262, or 2 6-lOih per cem. 

In Auburn, in the same period, 10 in 650, or not quite 
S per cent. 

In Sing-Sing, in the satne period, 31 in 800, or 4 per 
cent. 

Surely tio man, in his senses, would infer any thing 
favorable or unfavorable to one system or the Other, on S6 
slight a difference as this in the bills of mortality. 

'the third objectionable feature in the Pennsylvania system, 
to which the Examirter calls public attention, is its effect on 
the minds of prisoners. There is a marvellous tenderness 
and caution professed in broaching this subject, but the 
great object of the writer is accomplished, by suggesting 
doubts and isuspicions, calling for more evidence, i&cc. &c. 
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This is eiiough, taken in eonnectioa with the tone and 
manner of expression, to make one think that if the prisoners^ 
under that mode of treatment, escape absolute insanity, 
it must be by something but little shon of a miracle* 
"Insanity is a dreadful thing— a very dreadful thiog.-^ 
Are you sure, gentlemen, inspectors of the Eastern pen* 
itentiary— are you sure that your prisoners do not become 
insane P Pray tell us now, frankly, and tl-uly,-»*-for there 
is no use in concealment— what proportion of them retaia 
their reason to the end of their term/'' — This is the sub* 
stance of the Examiner's inquiries. 

Now as there is not a particle of evidence, from any 
quarter, that a single case of insanity has occurred since 
the prison has been occupied, which could not be traced 
distinctly to a period anterior to the prisoner's residence 
there— one Would think that such questions as these would 
Scarcely Ocdut to a fair-ttiinded Ewaminer. 

It remains to be shbwn*— (certainly it has never beea 
shown yet) — that the Pennsylvania system conflicts with 
any sound principle of morals or physics. In point of 
fact, no prisoner passes a day without seeing the face 
and hearing the voice of a fellow man. Sometimes, hour 
after hour is spent in conversation with the warden or 
some official visiter. He has work, books, and amusement ; 
and one hour of the day he may spend abroad, in the 
open air, under the bright blue canopy of heaven. Three 
times a day, he has the opportunity to see the distributer 
of his food; and besides all this, the instruction he re- 
ceives in his trade and the intercourse incident to his 
daily labor, must necessarily bring him into daily con- 
tact with others. Surely this is not the fearful solitude 
which some would have us believe is the principal and 
most repulsive feature of the Pennsylvania system. There 
is nothing in all this that can dethrone reason and make 
a wreck of the immortal mind. It cannot be essential 
to the preservation of his faculties, that the convict should 
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see who are his fellow prisoners? The suggestion is per- 
fectly preposterous. 

It is not denied that insane convicts have been found in 
the Eastern penitentiary — they have been duly reported, 
and every case is before the world. And in what prison 
have they not been found? Is not the fact that they are 
generally so found set forth, illustrated and urged, in 
every variety of form, in the reports of the Prison Dis- 
cipline Society? And is it so passing strange that Penn- 
sylvania should have its share of these improper com- 
mitments ? The warden and inspectors must receive 
whomsoever the courts send. They cannot go back and 
examine into the constitution, habits and history of the 
individual. We only say that the register of the Eastern 
penitentiary shows as few cases of this kind, as that of 
any kindred institution, — and in every instance, as before 
observed, the origin of the disease has been found to be 
entirely foreign and precedent to the conGnement. 
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LETTER V. 

Sir— The Examiner proceeds to investigate the relative 
merits of the two systems as it respects profit to the State. 
He admits this to be a point of inferior importance, but still 
worthy of serious attention. 

We will concede, for the sake of the argument, that the 
Pennsylvania system is less profitable to the State than the 
Auburn system ; and more than this, we will admit that the 
Auburn system itself, is susceptible of great improvement in 
this respect. It is only necessary to increase the number of 
hands, which could easily be done by an understanding 
between the different branches of the government. A small 
increase in the number of officers, (say five,) would enable 
the institute to control two hundred more men. And this 
additional number of hands, at $136 per annum each, 
(which was the average amount of the earnings of the hands 
in the Charlestown, Mass. prison in 1835,) would show a 
gross gain of nearly $30,000. If the plan is to make 
rogues profitable to the State, many improvements, even 
on the Auburn system, might undoubtedly be suggested. 
The Pennsylvania system is charged with leaving out of 
view the profits of labor, and looking, exclusively, to the 
reform of the prisoner; while on the Auburn plan, to 
make money out of the rascals is the first pointy and if 
reform should come in, as a part of the result, it is not 
the less welcome because unsought and unexpected. 

The warden of the Sing-Sing prison, and one of the 
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original founders of the Auburn system, both declared to 
us last May, in each other^s presence, that they did not 
consider the reform of a prisoner^ as a probable event. 
Their purpose is to make him submit to the utmost rigidity 
of their system while there, making the most of his labor, 
and when his term is out, let him go, and they will do 
as well as they can to supply his place until his next 
commitment. 

We confess we are surprised at the boldness and ef- 
frontery with which this principle is avowed, as the correct 
basis of a penitentiary system ; and that too by wise and 
benevolent men. — ^It was but last year that one or more 
Qommissiopers from the State pf Maipe examined both 
these systems with considerable care, and with a view to 
adopt, for their own CommonweiEilth, that which, on the 
whole, seemed to be best suited tp their wants.— They 
reported in favor of the Auburn systeno, apd they frankly 
confess that they were induced to do so, not from a con- 
viction that it was the best system, but cftiEF|L.x because 
it is popular and best calculated to disburden the State of 
expense in the support of convicts ! " 

Indeed the Examiner himself exults in the perjsuasipa 
that whichever of the two systems may be the best for the 
prisoner and the community, the ^^pecuniary advantages 
of the Auburn plan, will have great uttraetions for the 
legislatures of America I " and that whether it is perfect 
or not, it is on this account, (if on no other,) much more 
likely to be adopted than the Pennsylvania system. In 
other words, according to the E^xaminer, the great ques-r 
tion with American legislatures is, not what system of 
penitentiary discipline is most worthy to be adopted by 
an enlightened, philanthropic. Christian nation, but what 
will return us the greatest amount in dollars and cents ! 

It is the glory of Pennsylvania that she has given such 
incontrovertible evidence, that she acts on no such sordid 
principle in the selection of her mod^ of penitentiary dis- 
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cipline. It is believed, however, that the. advantages of 
her system, even in this point, are inconsiderably, if at 
all, behind those of the money-making system which she 
has seen fit to decline. 

It is admitted that the Pennsylvania system is the most 
expensive at the outset. To build a workshop for every 
prisoner and learn him a trade, and let him labor in solitude, 
without any excitement or opportunity of imitating others or 
competing with them, costs more than to put him, with two 
or three hundred of his associates, into a stone quarry or a 
range of workshops. But there is something saved too* 
The number of permanent officers in the Sing-Sing prison, 
is fifty, and, according to their last annual report, the whole 
amount of salaries was $22,470 31, of which $7,117 97 
were for the guards. At Auburn, the total amount of sala- 
ries for 1835, was $16,553 25, of which $5,413 were for 
guards. The number of officers in the Eastern penitentiary 
on the 1st of January, 1835, was twelve, and the amount of 
salaries $5,400. The number of prisoners at that time was 
218 only ; but such is the construction of the prison, that 
these expenses would not be increased to a sum exceeding 
eight thousand dollars, even if the number of prisoners were 
increased to five hundred. Thus the separate confinement 
of the prisoners by day, saves much besides the expense of 
guards — ^to say nothing of the moral influence of such a 
class of officers on the habits and feelings of the convicts. 

But what, after all, is the actual amount of this great 
pecuniary gain of the Auburn system f Why, for example, 
that in the year 1834, with an average of (say) 650 hands, 
they cleared at one of their establishments the prodigious 
sum of $1,732 27 beyond their expenses! We are per- 
fectly willing to submit the question to any intelligent and 
unprejudiced man, whether the single feature in the Penn- 
sylvania system, which secludes the prisoner from his fellows 
(himself unknowing and unknown), supposing it to work no 
5 
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injury to body or mind, — ^is not well worth $1,732 per 
annum. 

We have however, a very grave, and in our view, an 
unanswerable objection to the principle involved. While 
we would scrupulously preserve a rigid economy in the 
construction and oversight of our prisons and the treatment 
of the inmates ; and while we should think it was obviously 
right to compel them to contribute to the utmost of their 
power towards their own support, and towards the reparation 
of the pecuniary wrong done . to society by their course of 
crime, — still we would never suffer the prospect of pecuniary 
loss or gain, to influence the penal enactments of the legis- 
lature. It is a corrupt and dangerous principle^ and liable 
to the greatest abuse. We cannot answer the suggestions of 
the Examiner on this point more conclusively, than by a 
single extract from the report of the British Commissioner 
already mentioned. 

<^ In certain of the States, a sentence of even two years is 
considered as insufficient to render a prisoner's labor profit- 
able ; and hence it is not improbable that the present periods 
will ere long be extended. It is remarkable that this 

CHANGE OF OPINION HAS BEEN PRODUCED WITHOUT RE- 
FERENCE TO THE DEGREE OF PUNISHMENT DUE TO SPECIFIC 
CRIMES, BUT WITH A VIEW TO PECUNIARY RESULTS. Va- 
rious trades are introduced, and beneficial arrangements 
neglected, solely with a view to profit. The objects of 
punishment have been thus lost sight of. The gloom of the 
penitentiary has been dispelled, and the attention of the 
convict distracted, by the continued bustle and varied occu- 
pations of the manufactory. It is one thing to render a 
convict a skilful mechanic, and another to induce him to 
become an honest man ; and the interests of society are 
injured instead of benefited, when for the sake of profit, the 
penalties of the law are weakened, and the moral eflfects of 
imprisonment suppressed." p. 35. 
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LETTER VI. 



Sir — ^The writer in the Examiner frequently alludes 
to a supposed concealment of the actual receipts and dis* 
bursements at the Eastern penitentiary. A more palpable 
injustice could not easily be done to the institution, than to 
say of the Board of Inspectors, that " they are not tmlling 
to publish a detailed statement of the expenses of that es- 
tablishment." (p. 387.) 

The Examiner and his prompter well know, or ought to 
know, that this is no part of the business of the Inspectors. 
The act of Assembly prescribing their duties, requires of 
them to transmit to the accountant department of the gov- 
ernment, " on or before the first Monday in February, 
annually, a detailed statement of their accounts, to be 
settled and adjusted in the usual manner." This is punc- 
tually and faithfully done, or the delinquency would not 
escape the animadversion of those who are always on the 
watch for occasions of reproach against men who are in 
power. Thus they form a part of the regular public docu- 
ments of the year. If the legislature chooses to regard the 
statement as a matter of local, domestic interest, it is not 
the fault of the Inspectors. There is the whole story told, 
in black and white ; the facts are within the reach of every 
citizen of the country, who is disposed to acquaint himself 
with them. They are spread out upon the tables of the 
legislature, before friends and foes, indiscriminately, and 
must pass the sharp ordeal of men whose boasted province 
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it is to watch, with sleepless vigilance, the treasure-box of 
the Commonwealth. Surely it would be a marvellous thing 
indeed, if the half dozen gentlemen who are charged with 
the inspection of this penitentiary, should be able to impose 
upon the Assembly and people of Pennsylvania, or conceal 
from them any information affecting their interests ; and still 
more strange if that powerful and independent State should 
be disposed to throw a veil over the transactions of one of 
its proudest, most important and expensive institutions, lest, 
peradventure, her sister States should find out that she had 
made less money out of her rogues, than they have ! 

The Examiner believes the actual fact to be that the 
Auburn plan will support the same number of prisoners with 
the Pennsylvania plan at one-sixth of the expense I The 
reader will perceive that there may be an amazing dif- 
ference between "what the actual fact is," and what the 
Examiner " believes it to be." Another man, who has in- 
vestigated the subject much longer and much more thoroughly 
than the Examiner^ and who has all the advantage of him 
in point of information, expresses the opinion that the net 
profits of a prison on the plan of separate confinement, will 
be greater than those of a prison on the principle of joint 
labor.* 

As to the fact of seclusion and non-intercouese, which 
is claimed as the peculiar feature of the Pennsylvania system, 
the Examiner is disposed, after all, to give the preference 
to the Auburn plan — and certainly if he makes this out, 
he will go far towards divesting us of all partiality for the 
former. 

To maintain this important position, he shows, first, 
negatively, that Dr. Lieber^ who translated the French 
commissioners' report, and made sundry notes upon it, 
does not bring any evidence to show that perpetual silence 
cannot be maintained at Auburn — And, in the second place, 



* Crawford, p. 13, citing the opiDion of the warden of the Eastern 
penitentiary. 
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positively^ that the French commissioners do solemnly de- 
clare that the sound of each other's looms, (one of the 
sharpest and most penetrating sounds that can be made,) is 
heard by the prisoners in the weavers' range of the Eastern 
penitentiary ! and says the Examiner^ very categorically — 
if the shuttlle can be heard, why not the human voice ! To 
corroborate this logical conclusion, he cites the authority 
of the Prison Discipline Society, {alias the Secretary of 
the Prison Discipline Society.) This evidence would hardly 
be regarded as competent by any one who knows the 
feelings of the witness on this subject. But who has ever 
denied that the sound of a shuttle might be beard in ad- 
joining cells of the Eastern penitentiary.? or that it was 
within the compass of the human voice to make itself 
audible at the same distance.? Would it be fair to argue 
that a prison is insecure because the prisoners can work out 
of it, if they are furnished with tools and then left un- 
guarded and unvisited for a month ? 

We say for the Eastern penitentiary that all intercourse 
between the prisoners is cut off. There is no alleviation of 
punishment in the sympathy of spectators or of each other. 
If the warden and all the subordinate officers of the in- 
stitution are absent or in a dead sleep, and the prisoners 
know it, it is admitted that they can make themselves to 
be heard from adjoining cells with impunity. Whether such 
an event is sufficiently probable to be provided against in the 
construction of a prison, we submit to any man who can 
write his name. 

The opportunities for intercourse which occur on the 
Auburn plan, in its most improved modifications, are per- 
fectly obvious. Every march to and from their ceils and 
their work affords such opportunities in abundance. We 
have often seen their processions in which half the men 
might be engaged in low conversation for rods, without being 
heard by any man in authority. Upon the work-bench, at 
the forge, or anvil, and indeed in almost every part of the 
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establishment, except in the immediate presence and in- 
spection of an officer, facilities of communication abound. 

" That such is the fact I have been assured," says a 
visiter, "by those who have been inmates of the Auburn 
penitentiary." And even an official report of the Commis- 
sioners of that penitentiary, to the Legislature of New York, 
in which they speak of the admirable discipline " of the 
institution, they say in the same breath — " We have seen 
within a few weeks past, notes written on pieces of leather 
tending to excite insurrection. So far as they can safely 
venture, they (the prisoners) will be found talking, laughing, 
singing, whistling, altercating and quarreling with each 
other, and with the officers. They will idle away the time 
in gazing at spectators, and waste or destroy the stock they 
work upon." This, be it remembered, is their own account 
of affairs. And well is it remarked by the British Com- 
missioner already cited, that " this intercourse, however 
slight and occasional, materially contributes to destroy that 
feeling of loneliness which is the greatest of all moral 
punishments, and which absolute and unremitted seclusion 
cannot fail to inspire." * 

It probably occurred to the Examiner that his argument 
on this point was too weak to be trusted alone ; and to make 
sure of his case, he very ingeniously introduces to our 
notice an institution which somebody has imagined, and 
which, if ever it should be drawn out into any thing like a 
substantial reality, will have a decided advantage over the 
Eastern penitentiary. And what can this be ? Will it 
secure the prisoner's mind from the dreadful effects of sol- 
itary confinement, such as insanity and idiocy ? Will it 
have a chapel and two properly-constructed sermons a week, 
regularly, from a chaplain f and a Sabbath school too, with 
theological students to teach the convicts ? Will it cut off 
the sound of the shuttle, and make it impracticable for any 
two prisoners to hear the same peal of thunder.^ No— 



* Crawford's Report, p. 19. 
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nothing of all this is to be expected. But, it will so manage 
the prisoner as to make the public acknowledgment of his 
crime and his disgrace, the best evidence of his reformation ! 
On the Pennsylvania system, the discharged prisoner is 
made to think that it is an advantage to conceal his having 
been there. This is too much like deception for the tender 
conscience of the Examiner, And yet in a previous par- 
agraph he says — " We admit as fully as can be desired 
the advantages enjoyed by the prisoner discharged from the 
Philadelphia penitentiary of not having been known as its 
inmate. He is, as it were, new-born into the world, and 
with his faculties fully developed, he has a new character to 
acquire ; and it is his own fault if he do not adhere to the 
good resolutions he may have formed in his cell, and become 
thenceforward a useful citizen. But we think even this 
advantage, great as it is^ may be purchased too dearly ; and 
we are free to confess our opinion, that the objections to the 
plan more than counterbalance this solitary point of supe- 
riority.'' p. 382. 

But now it seems that even this great advantage, (almost 
the only one which the Examiner allows to the Pennsylvania 
system,) " this solitary point of superiority," turns out, at 
last, to be an objectionable feature ! 
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LETTER VII. 



Sir — ^There remains another item of credit to the 
Pennsylvania system, which the Examiner attempts to strike 
out. "Its friends pretended at first," says he, in substance, 
"that the discipline was so efBcacious that no recommittals 
took place — but this was, in fact, because there were so few 
sent away — that there was nobody to come back ! As soon 
as their numbers increased, it was found that the two 
systems were about on a par^ so far as this circumstance 
proved any thing for either of them." He does not descend 
to the little matters of figures or facts — showing what have 
really been the results of the two systems in this respect. 
Statistics are obstinate and troublesome. It is easier to 
jump at once to the conclusion that the number of indi- 
viduals reformed by the two systems is just about equal. 
We do not know which branch of science is in fault at 
Auburn, their ethics or their arithmetic — but one or the 
other is wrong. They tell the world officially^ that of one 
hundred and sixty convicts liberated in a single year, four- 
fifths become, before their liberation, honest and respectable 
men. But alas ! when Mr. Crawford, the British Com- 
missioner, was at Sing'Sing, he was informed that thirty 
of these ^^respectable and honest men" were then in that 
prison; and that twenty more of the same "honest and 
respectable men" had been there, since their reformation 
at Auburn, and had served their time out. Such reforma- 
tions as these, would hardly be considered desirable by any 
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moral or political economist. They are unknown under the 
Pennsylvania system, and we trust always will be. 

In regard to the lack of information of which the'Examiner 
again and again so Joudly and bitterly, and (as we think) 
unjustly complains; we know not what more can be done 
for his relief than has been done. The warden and his 
assistants report minutely to the proper authorities of the 
State on every subject touching their respective departments. 
These reports, as well as those of the Inspectors, are all 
to be seen and examined at the proper office. Such pub- 
lication of them is made as is satisfactory to those who 
provide the institution and pay for its support, and if any 
good citizen of Massachusetts, or any other State, would 
know more, he has only to do — what other inquirers have 
done — go and see for himself; and if he is a judicious, 
unprejudiced man, he will find, as others before him have 
found, that the Pennsylvania system commends itself to the 
Legislator and true Philanthropist, as far superior to any 
other system of penitentiary discipline hitherto adopted in 
this country or in any other. 

As to the theology and philosophy of the Examiner^ 
we can only say that they seem to us alike unsound. — 
Unless he would have the prisoner married and supplied 
with all the comforts and facilities of social life, during 
the period of his durance, we cannot understand the ap- 
propriateness of the passage which he cites to this point — 
" It is not good for man to be alone.^^ Nobody pretends 
that a state of imprisonment is a state of nature. The 
question is not what is good for man as such, but what is 
good for the criminal and for the society whose wholesome 
laws he has violated. He is duly tried and condemned, 
and brought to the place where the punishment of his offence 
is to be inflicted. And what scheme has yet been devised 
which accomplishes more of the legitimate design of pun- 
ishment, than that of solitude and labor combined ? 
6 
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Thqs far our chief attention has been given to the prin- 
ciples and statements of the Examiner. If we have shown 
that these views and statements are questionable so far as to 
excite inquiry and prevent an involuntary acquiescence in 
them, we are satisfied — but we feel constrained to add that 
there never was a public institution of kindred character, 
in this or any other country, whose principles and operations 
have been more rigidly examined or more triumphantly 
sustained than those of the Eastern penitentiary in Phila- 
delphia. 

The testimony of Messrs. Beaumont and De Tocqueville 
is very conclusive and unqualified. They are certainly 
disinterested and unprejudiced witnesses. Even the Exam- 
iner says of their report that " it states facts and gives 
authorities for assertions, and thus enables one to come 
to results which may, or may not agree with those of the 
authors," (p. 378) ; and even the want of a previous practical 
acquaintance with the subject, which is rather ungraciously 
charged upon them, is regarded by the Examiner "as 
favorable to thfe unprejudiced fairness of their views." Now 
tliese men thoroughly investigated the whole structure, ar- 
rangements, discipline, and effects of the Eastern penitentiary. 
They had no object in view, in their mission to the United 
States, but to examine, compare and judge of the various 
systems of prison discipline in use in this country ; and they 
do unequivocally and decidedly award in favor of the 
Eastern penitentiary. " Let the prisoner," say they, " see 
so one but his keeper, or a minister of the gospel ; and let 
him reflect in his cell, upon his past course, and his future 
prospects ; but that his reflections may not be too intense, 
give him employment; and he will come out not only a 
better man, but with the advantage of not having been seen, 
known, and marked, as a convict. It is found by experience 
that nothing has a stronger tendency to soften the hard, 
stubborn, vicious character, than absolute seclusion ; and that 
is precisely the point to be obtained with the convict." 
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And not only do they thus unhesitatingly decide that 
the system pursued at the Eastern penitentiary, is the best, 
but after a like examination of the Auburn system, which 
the Examiner prefers and defends, they decide with equal 
confidence and positiveness that it " is cruel and degrading^ 
and that the discipline practised under it must be regarded 
as an insurmountable objection, to the scheme which 
permits it." 
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LETTER VIII- 



Sir — In this, ray last letter, I shall call your attention 
to a body of evidence on the subject under consideration, to 
which the Examiner makes no allusion. He was doubtless 
ignorant of its existence. Any other supposition would 
imply a palpable want of ordinary integrity. I have more 
than once alluded to it in the course of these letters. I 
mean the full, elaborate and lucid report of William 
Crawford, Esq. on the penitentiaries of the United States, 
addressed to Lord Viscount Duncannon, one of His British 
Majesty's Secretaries of State, published last year by order 
of Parliament. It is a folio of 230 pages ; and contains a 
body of statistical information respecting our systems of 
education and penitentiary discipline, which can be found 
nowhere else in the same compass, or digested and arranged 
with the same clearness and skill. 

Whatever objections may lie against the French Com- 
missioners, as novices Rnd theorists, they cannot avail against 
Mr. Crawford, It cannot be pretended that he was not well 
versed in the whole subject of his mission the United 
States. If the fact were not otherwise kno^n, the report 
itself shows conclusively not only his familiarity with the 
subject, in all its principles and details, as they have been 
developed in Great Britain and on the Continent, but also 
his diligence, patience, fidelity and accuracy in the re- 
searches and investigations he made among us. 
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Mr. Crawford is, moreover, a disinterested mtrtess. 
However strong may have been his predilections for the 
institutions of his own country, (and we confess they are^ 
almost offensively obvious,) he could have had no undue 
preferences for one or another of the various systems adopted 
among us. As between the advocates of apposing theories, 
a more intelligent, judicious and impartial umpire could not 
^ easily be found. 

Originally engaged in extensive business as a wine mer- ' 
chant in the city of London, he became interested in a 
particular department of prison discipline. He yielded 
more and more of bis time and means to the promptings of 
his benevolent heart, until they were completely engrossed 
by the great object which, for nearly twenty years, be has 
pursued without weariness or diversion. He is also, and 
has long been, a leading member of the London Prison 
Discipline Society^ and occupies a place among the very 
foremost of modern philanthropists. The testimony of sucJi 
a man is of rare value, and should be weighed with the most 
scrupulous care. 

And what is his testimony ? We can give but two or 
three brief extracts. After minutely describing the buildings 
of the Eastern penitentiary, he says — Having had the 
unrestrained privilege of visiting the cells at all times, I have 
had many opportunities of conversing in private with a con- 
siderable number of the prisoners. Aware of the strong 
feeling which exists of the danger resulting from long periods 
of solitary confinement, thus strictly enforced, my inquiries 
were carefully directed to the effects which it had produced 
upon the health, mind and character of the convict. I have 
uniformly found that the deterring influence is extremely 
great, and such as belongs to no other system of gaol man- 
u^ement ; — for although in large bodies associated together, 
silence may, by strict disci|fline, be in a great measure 
maintained, prisoners thus debarred from speaking have^ 
inevitably recourse to other modes of cQnuaxunicaiion. In 
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the Eastern penitentiary, the separation from the world is 
certain and complete ; and I was particularly struck by the 
mild and subdued spirit which seemed to pervade the 
temper of the convicts, and which is essentially promoted by 
reflection, solitude, and the absence of corporal punishment. 

" Solitary imprisonment is not only an exemplary pun- 
ishment, but a powerful agent in the reformation of morals. 
It inevitably tends to arrest the progress of corruption. 

"The regulation by which one prisoner is prohibited from 
seeing another, is peculiarly beneficial. It not only forms a 
material addition to the punishment, promotes security and 
cuts off the possibility of all communication, but it extends 
great advantages to the individual on his discharge." p. 12. 

" Since the opening of the Eastern penitentiary, not less 
than four insane persons and one idiot have been in con- 
finement. Considering this circumstance to be of great 
importance, I felt it my duty to make especial inquiry into 
the cases of these individuals. 

"The statements contained in a letter (of the warden) 
and the inquiries which I made upon the spot, together with 
the opinions expressed in the reports of the physician, leave 
no room to doubt that the prisoners in question had been 
subjected to mental disorders before they were admitted^ and 
that the disease was in no respect attributable to any pecu- 
liarity in the discipline of the penitentiary.^^ p. 13. 

"Upon a careful review of every part of the Eastern 
penitentiary — after seeing the whole, and examining a con- 
siderable number of the individuals confined in it, I have no 
hesitation in declaring my conviction that its discipline is a 
safe and efficacious mode of prison management ; that it has 
no unfavorable effect upon the mind or health ; and that with 
the addition of moral and religious instruction in which this 
penitentiary" (and we believe most of the penitentiaries of 
this country) " is eminently deficient, solitary imprisonment 
thus enforced may be rendered powerfully instrumental not 
only in deterring but also in reclaiming the offender." p. 14. 
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" In judging of the comparative merits of the two systems, 
it will be seen that the discipline of Auburn is of a physical, 
that of Philadelphia of a moral character. The whip inflicts 
immediate pain, but solitude inspires permanent terror. The 
former degrades while it humiliates — the latter subdues, but 
it does not debase. At Auburn the convict is uniformly 
treated with harshness, at Philadelphia with civility — the one 
contributes to harden, the other to soften the affections. 
Auburn stimulates vindictive feeling — Philadelphia induces 
habitual submission. The Auburn prisoner, when liberated, 
conscious that he is known to past associates, and that the 
public eye has gazed upon him, sees an accuser in every 
man he meets. The Philadelphia convict quits his cell 
secure from recognition and exempt from reproach." p. 19, 

We would gladly extend these extracts, but it would be 
an unreasonable tax on your indulgence. It will be observed 
that there is nothing in them like fulsome and indiscriminate 
approbation of a favorite scheme. What Mr. C. considers 
an evil or defect, he plainly points out as such. If we 
differ from him as to the mere mode of communicating 
religious instruction, we do not differ from him a shade 
as to its paramount importance ; and even his mode we 
would gladly adopt, if he will show us the man he describes, 
to carry it out into its practical use. 

If it were necessary to fortify these positions of Mr. 
Crawford, we could adduce a volume of testimony to the 
same effect. Simpson^s work, which we have cited before 
in the course of these letters, speaks of the Eastern pen- 
itentiary as " showing in its whole spirit and principle, a 
marked advance upon the Auburn system," and we could 
adduce the opinions of at least two other highly distinguished 
strangers from abroad, who have, within the last two years, 
thoroughly investigated the penitentiary systems of the United 
States. One of them was a commissioner from an enlightened 
European court, and the other eminently qualified, by long 
and accurate observation and inquiry on such subjects, to 
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judge of their relative value. Their opinions will, in due 
time, come to us with all necessary authority. We know 
they will be found fully to con6rm, in the main, the views 
and opinions of Mr. Crawford, 

How the Examiner^ and those who lead or follow him, 
can resist this array of evidence, we are at a loss to conceive 
— and shall wait to see. 

A Massacht7SETts Man. 

P. S. — I feel bound to state, that not an officer or 
inspector of the Eastern penitentiary, nor any citizen of 
Pennsylvania, has any knowledge what these letters contain, 
or even of their being written ; except that the warden was 
inquired of, as to the matters of fact stated in them. 



